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Peruvian Students 
In Revolt 


Government Fires on Students and Work- 
men who Parade in Protest Against 
\Surrender of the Country to the Church. 


STUDENT LEADER IS PUT ON A SHIP 
WITHOUT MONEY OR EFFECTS 
AND EXILED 


Belated reports filter through of a lively 
time, to say the least, that the students 
of the University of Lima have been having 
with their government, in which they have 
been risking their necks as well as their 
fortunes. 

It began last May when the Archbishop 
of Lima attempted to consecrate the Re- 
public of Peru to “the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus.” The President was to unveil the 
image of the Sacred Heart in public, an 
act innocuous on its surface, but signifying 
to the students who opposed it the complete 
“abandonment of the country to the power 
and sway of the church which for three 
centuries has practically dictated to the 
state.” 

The press made little comment, and ap- 
parently everything was going smoothly 
with the plan. But no one had thought of 
Senor Haya de la Torre. 

Haya de la Torre was the president of 
the Student’s Federation, a pleasant fellow, 
who upon his matriculation at the Univer- 
sity had quietly begun several lines of im- 
portant work among the students. With 
them he founded the “Universidad Popular” 
which gave instruction to working men. He 
had travelled through South America and 
promoted friendship among some of the 
most hostile countries. He began organi- 
zations of workmen in several centers. His 
followers among them almost worshipped 
him. 

De la Torre, when he heard of the pro- 
posed action, secretly got thousands of 
leaflets printed, and organized his followers 
and students for a big meeting to be held 
at the University, which is the oldest on 
this hemisphere, even older, it is claimed, 
than that of Mexico. The government did 
not prevent the meeting, though it searched 
for arms everyone going into the Universi- 
ty, even its president. De la Torre was in- 
formed that a warrant had been issued for 
his arrest. Feeling in the capital ran high. 
Government spies, sent to upset the meet- 
ing, were suppressed, and in spite of the 
difficulties, it was decided to protest to the 
government, and to call a general strike 
on the eve of the proposed ceremony. 

Unarmed People Killed .by Troops 

The members were leaving the Univer- 
sity and going to the Plaza de Armas, when 
suddenly shots were fired from up above. 
At once mounted troops charged the un- 


armed students and workmen. Some of 
them were driven into a blind alley, when 
the order was given the troops to fire. A 
student, a worker and one of the policemen 
themselves were killed. That the police- 
man was killed by the troops was proved 
by the kind of bullet. In the midst of all 
this, de la Torre pushed on to the Plaza 
and spoke there, and then spoke again in 
several places, including the steps of the 
Cathedral. The attack of the government 
had stirred the people, and the report is 
that only the pacifism of de Ja Torre pre- 
vented retaliation by them. 
Guarding the Corpses 

Hearing that the bodies of the slain were 
to be buried secretly, the students demanded 
them; the troops, wishing to avoid further 
bloodshed, allowed them to take the corpses. 
As the soldiers were going to force them 
to take the bodies straight to the burial 
ground, they left through a side entrance, 
first having been obliged to put two spies 
out of action. The fright of the horses 
prevented the troops from effective inter- 
ference, and the little procession reached 
the University. 


Suggesting Trotsky 


Students and teachers owe some rousing 
cheers to President Hopkins of Dartmouth. 
At the National Dartmouth “Pow-wow” in 
Chicago last month, he said “A man wrote 
to me, protesting against a suggested 
speaker at the College, that I might as 
well hand in the name of Trotsky as the 
speaker in question, and I replied that 
if Lenin and Trotsky were available, I cer- 
tainly would bring them in.” 

“Here the President was interrupted by 
applause,” writes a Dartmouth student, 
quoting a press dispatch. “The gathering 
of more than 1000 graduates included 
clergymen, judges, and executives of large 
corporations. ‘I know no man and no in- 
terest I would not present if this would 
stir up the mind of the undergraduates.’ 
I submit that this utterance of Prexy’s 
takes the prize.” We should not only vote 
him the prize but a place in the Academy 
of Enlightened Immortals. 


Sure-Fire Methods for Gentlemen 


GUARANTEED TO GET YOUR DEGREE PAINLESSLY 


SOCIAL POSITION ASSURED BY A LITTLE EASY WORK IN COLLEGE 


“Tf it is Printed in any Language, we 
have it in English.” 


It is well-known that a degree is the one 
thing indispensable to the educated man. 
All talk about the “purpose of a college 
education oh dear” is irrelevant when it 
does not help toward a degree. 

Hence we break our rule against free 
advertising in the interests of a Cambridge 
firm, which, pursuing purely business in- 
terests, has outdone the educators by in- 
venting the best shortcuts toward a degree. 
A description of its methods follows: 

It specializes in the language depart- 
ments. “YOU take French, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin, Greek,” says its leaflet. “WE make 
it easy for you. Prepare for your exams 
with our Synopsis and Translations. Spe- 
cially prepared aidy to supplement your 
work in courses. NOT A CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL. 

“WHY WASTE YOUR TIME IN ETER- 
NAL THUMBING OF A VOCABULARY 
AND GRAMMAR? Translation should be in 
every student’s library, in which high 
marks and thoroughness are the watchword. 

“They are not a substitute for brains 
but really a great help in making brains 
yield the best that is in them. 

“Correct solution of idioms. 

“Quick insight into the sense. 

“Rapid rearrangement of the text into 
lucid English. 


..We advise to order as far ahead 
as possible.” 

There follows a list of French, German, 
etc., translations, containing all the familiar 
college works in those languages. 

Besides these, there are “500 books of 
world arranged, condensed. 
boiled down, giving in a nutshell quick, 


literature, 


clear understanding. Don’t waste time 
reading bulky volumes; read our extracts. 
and it will fix itself upon your mind....’ 

Connected with this enterprise of “get- 
ting the most out of your brains” there is 
also “a genuine opportunity for a few select 
reliable men to make in a clean, legitimate 
way substantial extra money which will 
help you defray college expenses” by get- 
ting class-mates to subscribe to the service. 

Ever since a little talk with a Dean, we 
have been viewing the Degree and High 
Marks and 130 Credits “not amourously 
but politely” and have wished that it might 
be treated fairly. Now that the Cambridge 
firm has performed this magnanimous, 
“legitimate” service to Dame Degree, we 
feel much like our friend Jurgen, after 
he had performed a similar Service, simi- 
larly legitimate to a friend of his: “Well, 
even though her big brown eyes protrude 
too much—something like a lobster’s—she 
is a splendid woman, that Dame Yolande: 
and it ts a comfort to reflect that I have 
seen justice was done her.” 
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Student Pacifists---Some of Them Belligerent 


Youth Forms Fellowship for Peace 


R. O. T. C.—ers, 
and patriots are making such a great to-do 


While newspapers, 


over the pacifist position of students at the 
Student Volunteer Convention and subse- 
quently, they 
utterly unaware of a newly formed organi- 


in several colleges, seem 


zation, which without much spectacular 
demonstration is working away and secur- 
ing appreciable results. 

At the Student Volunteer Convention in 
Indianapolis, a group of students repre- 
senting twenty different states was formed, 
believing it a very significant thing to have 
had from 500 to 700 students willing to 
stand up and indicate their complete re- 
fusal to take part in any war. They 
thought this sentiment should be backed 
and perhaps strengthened by some con- 
crete expression of the position in the 
form of an organized group of its sup- 
porters. 

Rather than form an entirely new organi- 
zation the students sought association with 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation which em- 
bodies the ideals the new Fellowship of 


Youth wants to express. A statement of 
purpose was drawn up which reads: 


“The Fellowship of Youth for Peace is 
a group of young men and women of many 
races, nations and classes who recognize 
the oneness of the world-wide human 
family. We wish to live in the spirit of 
this true unity and find out more and more 
all that it should mean. To do so we shall 
have to put away war and the spirit of 
enmity, seeking to know instead the spirit 
of love that draws men together, in spite 
of all differences, in a friendly and united 
society. 

“We believe that the spirit of Love dis- 
closed in Jesus of Nazareth can work 
through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life; 
that it is indeed the only foundation for 
human society, and the only power which 
can overcome evil and call forth the undis- 
covered good in men. 


“The attempt to live steadfastly in this 
spirit will certainly cost something as the 
world now is, but for lack of it the world 
is going to pieces. War and famine, im- 
perialism and revolution, racial and class 
struggle, and almost universal fear abound. 
We cannot wait until somehow the nations 
are reconciled, injustice between groups is 
done away with, or until the churches have 
found a common path. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that 
is good; we can take no part in it. Men 
may continue to threaten or fear revolu- 
tion; we need neither threaten nor fear it, 
but can give up the power and desire to 
dominate our fellows, and seek to build 
a common life of such united friendly effort 
as will take away the occasion for war and 
strife. It will be our aim to let no interest 
of self, family, church, class, race or na- 
tion separate us from any of our fellow- 
men, We shall attempt to help one another 


discover what this way of life is when it is 
followed in the home, in the education of 
children, in the treatment of criminals, 
in the relations of commerce and industry, 
and in all dealings with our brothers every- 
where. 

“We need not wait until all can agree on 
a theory or practice of non-resistance or 
on some one social plan: we are united in 
seeking such changes in the spirit of men 
and the structure of society as shall make 
possible the fullest expression of the spirit 
and principles of Jesus. Our methods must 
always be in harmony with this goal. 

“It is certain that for such a way of 
life divine power is needed. We believe 
that such power will be ours increasingly 
as we venture upon this way of service in 
response to the leading of the one Spirit 
that unites men in a vast family of brothers. 

“We would not form an organization in 
the usual sense of the term, but would seek 
to express this way of life through those 
which already exist. 

“Through our association with the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation we are united 
with similar groups in North and South 
America, in most of the countries of 


Europe, Asia and Africa, and in the Islands 
of the Sea.” 


All the delegates to the Indianapolis Con- 
vention were sent this statement and the 
following enrollment card: 


“Recognizing that the method of war is 
self-defeating, involving greater evils than 
it can remove, and is contrary to my un- 
derstanding of the snirit and principles 
of Jesus, I am impelled to turn from it 
and to rely instead upon the creative power 
of love. 


“It is my purpose to strive for the re- 
moval of all causes of war; to work for 
the establishment of social order based 
upon co-operation for the common good; 
and in all things to seek the unswerving 
practice of the principles of Jesus, not only 
in time of peace, but also in time of war. 

“And since war inevitably involves vio- 
lation of these principles, I find myself 
unable to take part in it.” 

More than 300 students have already 
joined the Fellowship. Considering what 
a decided stand this calls for, the number 
is a good beginning. 

The World Tomorrow calls this new Fel- 
lowship, “the first articulate expression of 
American youth in revolt against the tra- 
ditional position of accepting war as a 
necessary evil. What proportions this re- 
volt may assume, no one is yet in a posi- 
tion to say. Some indication may be found 
in the fact that at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention, students who agreed ‘not to sanc- 
tion or participate directly in any future 
war’ were more than three times as many 
as those who agreed to the proposition that 
‘preparation for the emergency of war is 
the best way to avoid war.’” 


Individual Outbursts 


FROM THE SYRACUSE DAILY 
ORANGE 

“Still adhering to the principles which 
prompted his resignation from the Uni- 
versity R. O. T. C., and the National Guard 
unit stationed at Syracuse, Roy C. Hitch- 
cock ’26 yesterday declared that he would 
rather continue his undergraduate work and 
not receive a diploma than complete his 
enlistments and be awarded a degree. 

“Hitchcock, who after attending the Stu- 
dent Volunteer convention at Indianapolis 
Ind., during the Christmas recess, returned 
to Syracuse entirely opposed to war and 
military preparedness, has reported with 
neither the R. O. T. C. nor the National 
Guard since the convention. He was ex- 
cused from the National Guard for a time 
and was then recalled. The R. O. T. C. 
has not exempted him. 

“Actuated by the principles of Christ- 
ianity which, he says, caused him to quit 
military service, Hitchcock emphatically as- 
serts that he will report to neither unit. 

“T would far rather go through the 
University and not get a diploma than re- 
turn to these war-manufacturing bodies,’ 
Hitchcock said. ‘It does not make so much 
difference with me whether I get a degree, 
for I am preparing for the ministry, and I 
feel that to return to the R. O. T. C. or the 
National Guard would be poor preparation 
for the ministry.’ ” 


FROM BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Brown Daily Herald 

“There is considerable discussion right 
now on the campus about this war question. 
E. C. Lockwood has recently served a five- 
day states prison sentence for refusing to 
serve out his time in the “Brown Battery” 
which is a voluntary Field Artillery State 
organization to which quite a number of 
Brown men belong. The two Chalmers 
brothers are taking the same stand, and 
court martial is to follow soon, they expect, 
if not this, then a military detachment is 
expected to be sent after them to compel 
them to report to drill which comes once 
a week, Thursday night.” 


Lloyd Dieffenbacher, a theological stu- 
dent at Penn State College has been sus- 
pended from the college because he refused 
to participate longer in military training. 
Dieffenbacher offered to take extra studies 
to make up for dropping the drill, but says 
The Nation “ ‘the plea was ignored due to 
the clause in the college’s contract with 
the War Department binding it to main- 
tain a two years’ compulsory course in 
Military Training.’ ” 

Co-eds from Pomona, College, California, 
who were members of a rifle team, called 
off a match with Northwestern because 
“Pomona has joined the college movement 
for world disarmament and does not wish 
to accept arms and ammunition from the 
government.” 

“The Women of Pomona feel that in re- 
ceiving arms and ammunition free from the 
government we are sanctioning armament,” 
the Pomona rifle manager wrote to the 
Montana Girl Sharp-shooters. 

“Can it be that the goose-step will be 
ended by the students themselves?” asks 
The Nation. 


Cornell Gets a Union 


(SPECIAL TO THE NEW STUDENT 
FROM THE CORNELL DAILY SUN) 


Construction on the Cornell Union, which 
has been made possible by the gift of Mrs. 
Willard D. Straight of New York City, 


widow of the late W. D. Straight, Cornell 
01, was begun about February 15. Contracts 
for the six-story building to be located on 
Central Avenue south of the Library Tower 
have been let, and excavations are now 
under way. 

The Cornell Union is a project which was 
first proposed several years ago but which 
was not made a reality until the present 
bequest of more than a million dollars. 
Mrs. Straight is herself taking charge of 
the contracts and plans for the interior, 
acting, however, in conjuaction with Uni- 
versity officials. In order that the archi- 
tecture of the building may harmonize with 
both the nineteenth Century Renaissance 
style of the Library and the Collegiate 
Gothic of Baker Dormitories, the design- 
ers have chosen a composite style employ- 
ing local stone. Slate will be used on the 
roof. Houses of two professors now stand- 
ing on the site will be razed in the near 
future. 

No plans have been made for definite 
student control of the Union. It is probable 
that no such system will be undertaken for 
the present, at least. A Union building has 
been a long felt need, there having been 
no edifice on the campus including rooms 
available for various clubs, dining halls, 
reading rooms, a stage for amateur pro- 
ductions, dance floors, as well as rooms 
which guests and visiting alumni may 
make their headquarters. 

The main wing of the Union, running 
parallel to Central Avenue, will rest be- 
tween the north and south wings, at right 
angles to these. The south wing of the 
building will be reserved for the use of 
women. The plans call for the construc- 
tion of two roads leading to the back of 
the building. 

Located on the first floor of the Union 
on the west side of the building a theater 
with a seating capacity of 420 is planned. 
The theater will be equipped with all the 
attachments necessary for staging plays 
and soon. A large workshop, dressing room, 
and ‘store rooms are among the features of 
this new theater, where undergraduate 
dramatic organizations will be enabled to 
work with all the modern conveniences of 
theatrical production. 


Directly back of the main lobby at the 
entrance, facing the west and commanding 
a broad view of the lake and valley an 
enormous refectory three stories high is 
to be located. This room, whose beauty 
will be enhanced by a vaulted roof, has 
been designated as the memorial room to 
the late Willard Straight. It will be used 
for discussions, and general informal 
gatherings. On the north side of the room 
a fireplace is to be built. The size of this 
room will permit its being used for medium 
sized dances, and for other such informal 
entertainment. This room ordinarily will 
be for the exclusive use of men. 
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South of the main lobby, a men’s lounge 
is to be located. Opening from the south 
end of this room is a smaller lounge where 
men and women may meet. In the south 
wing of the building a women’s lounge and 
lobby has been provided for, while north 
of the main lobby the office of the Union 
will be located. 

The two upper floors of the Union will 
be devoted to living quarters whi. will 
be placed at the disposal of University 
guests. Sixteen bedrooms and two three- 
room suites occupy the main and south 
wings of the fifth floor. 

In the north wing of the fifth floor, a 
billiard and card room is located. A restau- 
rant, a cafeteria, several dining rooms, as 
well as club rooms for various undergradu- 
ate organizations are included in the com- 
pleted building. 

Present plans provide for a special suite 
of rooms on the second floor for a manager 
who will have complete control of the run- 
ning of the building. The University 
authorities have as yet made no further 
announcement of plans for the management 
of the Union. 


Student Economists 


An Adventure in “Worker’s Education” 
BY ONE OF THE “TEACHERS” 


In 1920, Amherst College, under the lead- 
ership of ex-president Meiklejohn, establish- 
ed, in conjunction with the Holyoke Labor 
Council, regular classes for workers in that 
city. These classes were devoted mainly to 
economics and political science, but English 
and Mathematics were also taught at in- 
tervals. Mr. F. Stacy May, now at the In- 
stitute of Economics, and afterwards Mr. 
John M. Gaus, now at the University of 
Minnesota, had charge of the work, and 
were assisted by Mr. Meiklejohn, Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, the British Economist, for a time 
at Amherst, Mr. Walton H. Hamilton, Mr. 
W. W. Stewart and other Amherst Profes- 
sors. These classes, particularly those in 
Economics and Political Science, were car- 
ried on most successfully until the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Meiklejohn last June, and the 
consequent resignations of Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Gaus and the other men connected with 
the work. 

It was generally expected that the new 
administration would carry on these classes, 
which had been ‘so successful, but the va- 
eancies caused by the resignations of Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Gaus and the others, being 
filled by visiting professors from Smith Col- 
lege and Columbia, there was no one to 
carry on the work. The administration, 
however, took no official cognizance of the 
classes ever having existed; the men in 
Holyoke were not informed that they were 
not to be continued, and the bulletin issued 
from the alumni secretary’s office did not 
mention their discontinuance. The silence 
is more noticeable in view of the fact that 
these classes were officially a part of the 
college curriculum and that several pages 
were devoted to them in the college cata- 
logue. At all events, they were not offi- 
cially continued by Amherst College. 
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The re-opening of the college in the fall 
found a great many of the students, par- 
ticularly the Seniors, in a state of some ex- 
citement and very anxious to do whatever 
they could to keep alive the spirit that Mr. 
Meiklejohn and his associates had instilled 
in Amherst and to retain for the college 
what they could of the accomplishments 
of the late regime. And it occurred to se- 
veral of the Seniors that the most tangible 
and intelligent thing that could be done by 
them was to try to continue the classes for 
workers, apparently repudiated by the new 
administration. They got in touch with the 
men in charge of the Holyoke end of the 
classes and, in the middle of October, five 
men of the Senior class, accompanied by 
Mr. Paul Blanshard, of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, who happened to be in 
Amherst on that day, went down to Holyoke 
and made arrangements to continue the 
classes regularly. None of these five Se- 
niors had had more than one year of Econo- 
mics, and were all woefully ill-equipped to 
attempt, of all things, to teach it, but, 
though told this, the Holyoke men appeared 
to be still anxious to carry on. 

The “Amherst” classes for workers have 
been carried on regularly every week, ever 
since by these five. The “course,” if such 
it may be called, has been of inestimable 
value to the “professors,” and amusing at 
least, if not instructive, to the students. 

During December, Mr. William Orton, an 
Englishman, Professor of Economics at 
Smith College, heard of the work and be- 
came very interested in it, and with the 
new year, he agreed to co-operate with the 
Amherst men. His co-operation should sup- 
ply, ‘not only the missing knowledge of e- 
conomics but the unity which has been sadly 
lacking. 

Probably the only positive accomplish- 
ment of these Amherst Seniors has been 
the continuance of these classes for workers 
in Holyoke, for they will be continued after 
these Seniors graduate, probably either by 
Mr. Orton, or by Mr. Orton and the new 
professors in economies and political science 
in AmherSt, whoever they may be—and the 


continuance of the classes is the important 
thing. 


TO BOOKLOVERS 


An Important Notice 


This is written to the student whose 
growing library of good books is one of 
his greatest delights. We have found a 
way for him to increase this library by 
adding those books which he likes the best 
of all. To those who will send us a review 
and criticism of their favorite books 
whether published last month or centuries 
ago, if this review is accepted in The New 
Student, we shall send a copy of the book 
reviewed, in a good edition. Articles can 
deal with a book, an author, or a period; 
in the latter two cases the writer should 
state which book of the author or time he 
would like to have. 
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In Answer to Ourselves 


Regarding the ‘Hired Learning’ 


The captain had shouted, and found his 
students far, far behind. Then he ap- 
proached all alone a college president, the 
head of a prominent college, one of the 
best in the country, with an attendance of 
about 2000. 

The captain began to hedge, to find out 
what was to be said “on the other side’; 
for, thought he, “’tis always best to hear 
all sides of all questions.” 

So he asked the president what he 
thought of faculty control over not only 
educational policy but over the finances and 
appointments in the college. 


“T would not have time to wait for them 
to make their decisions, to begin with,’ 
said the president. “For example, with 
appointments. When good professors are 
available, they are taken up in a hurry. 
I want to get in my offer before someone 
else, and I can’t wait for a faculty com- 
mittee. 

“But I always make temporary appoint- 
ments for only one year, and the faculty 
have the opportunity of passing on all pro- 
motions, and deciding what appointments 
shall be made permanent.” 

“You say a faculty committee would take 
too long to make decisions. If, however, 
the committees were comparatively perma- 
nent, would they not get to know their 
work pretty well?” 

“That is not the usual-way of handling 
the situation in colleges where the faculty 
have control. Committees exist only for a 
year; it is feared that otherwise some of 
the more important committees would be- 
come entrenched, and other factions on the 
faculty might become dissatisfied.” 

“Still further, you have to consider that 
we have a very large annual budget. 
This demands the most exact knowledge, 
if it is to be handled most advantageously. 
Every time I have a new trustee, I try to 
get him down here just as often as I pos- 
sibly can, and take him around, and drill 
him in some of our fundamental situations, 
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so that he can act with a degree of intelli- 
gence. 


“Even so, the trustees are obliged gen- 
erally to confine themselves to more gen- 
eral matters of policy, because they cannot 
know enough to handle detail. They are 
taking more time to decide where to put 
some memorials on the campus than I have 
taken in the meanwhile to run the whole 
college. But that is a matter they are as 
qualified to deal with as I am, and”—with 
a twinkle in his eye—‘“so I let them busy 
themselves with it.” 


“Then your trustees do not bother you 
in hiring and firing professors.” 

“No, the trustees do very little interfer- 
ing. So far as educational matters are 
concerned, they are far more progressive 
than the faculty. The faculty are the most 
conservative body on earth when it comes 
to educational policy.” 

“That’s strange!” 

“Yes. The popular conception of the 
professor as a progressive being held back 
by his president and fired by his trustees 
is entirely false. It has taken me two years 
to get our new honors system accepted by 
the faculty; the trustees were ready for 
it long ago. If the faculty were to control 
the entire educational policy of the college, 
it would be thought out entirely on depart- 
mental lines. Very few professors think 
beyond their own departments. As presi- 
dent I might be obliged in the interest of 
the school to wipe out the entire Latin 
Department; faculty control would never 
allow this. 

“Then you have to reckon with the wives 
of the professors. If professors had con- 
trol over the salaries, for instance, we would 
have so many intrigues and whisper cam- 
paigns and hair-pulling, figuratively speak- 
ing, that it would become intolerable. So 
we have a scale which never deviates, and 
everything now is merry. 

“If the faculty had the determination 
of salaries, they would have to know the 
importance of every other item in the 
budget. Should more go to faculty, or 
building, or equipment? This is something 
ruled by such complex considerations that 
only the president can determine it.” 

“And how about the students?” 

“The best thing for the students is an 
open path to the president’s desk. I have 
a letter box into which any student can 
put any complaint, signed or anonymous. 
I am always available to hear suggestions 
and criticisms; and the student never ren- 
ders himself in danger by coming here. 
That is far better, I find, than committees 
and contrivances with official power to 
make suggestions and try to control. These 
are apt to take more time and bother than 
they are worth.” 

“But do you not think that students as a 
body should have a share in determining 
what their education should be?” 

“No, not on matters of educational policy. 

It would be like the baby deciding on the 
kind of milk it was to be fed. The con- 
siderations are too complex.” 
“Don’t you think, however, that such 
committees as the Barnard Curricular Com- 
mittee, have increased student interest in 
education, have perhaps made some sug- 
gestions of value?” 


“We are always glad to know how stu- 
dents feel about courses, professors, teach- 
ing methods and everything else connected 
with college; but committees frequently 
take more time away from education than 
is just.fied by what they do for it.” 

Ds.P. A, 


WHERE ARE INDIVIDUALS? 


Having written countless editorials to 
prove beyond a doubt that one of the rea- 
sons a small college is far superior to a 
large one is that it allows ample oppor- 
tunity for individual growth and develop- 
ment,—we read with pleasure the follow- 
ing from The Harvard Crimson. 


“Yet it is hard to leave the report of 
Dr. Drury’s speech without objecting stren- 
uously to one idea.—The idea that indi- 
vidualism is fostered in a small college and 
lost in a large one. For on all grounds of 
logic and experience the very opposite is 
true. In a small state college in this coun- 
try, in one of the colleges in an English 
university, the individual is lost in the life 
of the institution. In a small college the 
student exists largely for his alma mater, 
he must sacrifice for it. But a large college 
exists for the student, to use as he wishes. 
Without holding a brief for either it is 
surely logical to say that heterogeneity, 
rather than homogeneity makes for indi- 
vidualism—or indifference.” 


TWO CONFERENCES TO BE 
REPORTED 


The Yale Conference on Student Govern- 
ment and Activities, held on February 29, 
March 1 and 2, arrived at certain recom- 
mendations to make these undertakings 
more effective. We are waiting for the re- 
ports of individual delegates to publish a 
special article or supplement on this con- 
ference. 

At Bear Mountain, New York, there was 
a conference of many youth organizations, 
where for the first time Christian Endeay- 
ors met with I. W. W.’s to discuss “Youth’s 
Standard of Living.” This report also will 
follow in the next issue. (Only a few of the 
many organizations are mentionel above.) 


STANFORD STUDENTS GET MORE 
RULERS 


Stanford University announces the for- 
mation of a National Board to aid the 
Trustees in the administration of the Uni- 
versity. ive of the present Board of 
Trustees are alumni. The president of the 
alumni association is ex-officio a member 
of the new National Board. Where do the 
students get in? 


FOSTERING THE HIGHER LEARNING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: 


“The University of Michigan Club of 
Detroit is responsible for entering about 
twelve athletes in the University this Fall. 
This required hard work, as positions had 
to be secured for the Summer and also for 
the school year. Michigan was sold to these 
boys, even though they had received attrac- 
tive offers from other schools.” 

—Quoted in The American Mercury 
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Gorky’s University 


In the short years between the age of 
sixteen and twenty, his “university days,”* 
Maxim Gorky had a greater variety of ex- 
perience than is usually pressed into a 
lifetime. Frequently he came near to death; 
once he was frustrated in an attempt at 
suicide only because he hit the lung instead 
of the heart; once wealthy peasants burned 
down the hut of his employer who was 
organizing the poorer peasants; once he 
almost was drowned in the Volga, but men- 
tions the matter in the true Russian 
fashion, casually, as an incident of no im- 
portance, since a drayman came and fished 
him out. 

The story moves with a tremendous 
breadth. It is packed from begining to end 
with the characters of Gorky’s plays and 
short stories, and endless panorama of 
strikingly true pictures of peasants, thieves, 
grafting officials, students, cranks, street 
girls, workmen, intelligentsia, authors, 
Tartars. Gorki has an uncanny genius 
with these people. His language is broad, 
simple, rather coarse, salty, powerful. 
Suddenly you become aware that by some 
magic this language has made you taste 
and feel. 

He himself was of the people, and like 
them. “Owing to the excessive abundance 
of strength, my movements were clumsy; 
the baker, watching how I dragged about 
and lifted sacks of flour weighing five poods 
on the average, used to say, pityingly: 

‘You have strength enough for three, 
but no dexterity, And you are long enough, 
but you look like a bull, just the same...’” 

Here among the people there is an in- 
stinctive life, a passion, ‘sincerity, gusto. 
Without sentimentality, and without that 
curse of Anglo-Saxondom, moral judgment, 
he follows their tragic thoughts and for- 
tunes as one of them. 

«“... From amidst the growth of worm- 
wood, nettles, horse-sorrel and clumps of 
eldertrees, rose the remains of a brick 
structure under the wreckage of which was 
a large cellar where homeless dogs lived 
and died. 

“This cellar I remember well as one of 
my universities.” 

There are some surpassing scenes of the 
swift emotion and passion of the peasants 
and ne’er-do-wells. 

It would profane them to describe them 
in other words than the author’s. But more 
important to us is the note, recurring more 
and more frequently, on the impotence of 
the intelligentsia, the students, the “lead- 
ers of the People.” “Half-savage people, 
thieves and drunkards rose to a state of 
ecstasy, beautifully and adepty singing 
their wonderful national songs, while ‘philo- 
sophers,’ ‘radicals’ and narodniki’ sang 
clumsy plaintive, vulgar little dities like: 
“Twas not the autumn drizzling rain,’ 
‘There, where the miry Boulak,’ or 

*Copernik worked all his life 

To prove that the earth’s turning round! 

The dunce!’...... 

Learning kills the instincts, and it gives 
no substitute. “When I spoke with a cer- 
—_—_ 

*Maxim Gorky, My University Days, 
Boni & Liveright, 1928, 327 pages. $3. 


tain fear of the nightly ecstatic meetings 
at Petrovsky’s, I felt the concealed envy 
of the people of ‘culture’ toward the joys 
of life of the savages...... ” The mean 
and little, stale vices of the intelligentsia, 
putrid, unhealthy, degenerate, make one 
wonder whether it is worth the while to 
bedome educated and separated from the 
“herd.” 

“On one side tosses about eternally and 
senselessly the power of instinct; on the 
other flutters like a wingless bird the rea- 
son, locked up in the filthy cage of actu- 
ality....The anxious perception of the 
moral isolation of the ‘intelligentsia,’ that 
is, the intellectual principle, has obstinately 
persecuted me all my life..... Gradually 
this perception grew into the presentiment 
of a catastrophe.” 

D. P. H. 


Delightful Radicals 


“Buffoon” at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
466 Grand St., New York City 


I had never seen such dancing, I had 
never heard such music—weird, chaotic, 
charming. 


Defying every tradition and usualness, 
save an occasional respect for the law of 
gravity, and a hint that human faces and 
figures were really under the grotesquery 
of costume, and that familiar pieces of 
furniture actually existed behind the cam- 
ouflage of red triangles, green squares and 
purple lines—“Buffoon” is an achievement, 
perhaps an artistic one. 


At any rate, it is most pleasing. One 
needn’t wreck one’s brain about the philoso- 
phy of the lines, nor the social problem of 
the plot nor the ridiculous task of wonder- 
ing what the author was “driving at.” 
“Buffoon” is above such drabness. It romps 
about one with a fascinating combination 
of sound, color, form, movement; of light- 
ness, buoyancy and vigor. And what it’s 
all about doesn’t matter a bit. 


In vain could one try to find “tunes” in 
the music; to recognize tonic chords, aug- 
mented sixths, diminished sevenths and the 
like. If they are there, they too wear masks. 
The music is splashes and crashes. Some- 
times it becomes a “bang on the low notes 
and twiddle on the high.” To me, it was 
a unique experience to leave a theater with- 
out having fragments of melodys running 
through my head but with a memory of a 
chaos of sound combinations, like “many- 
tasting food.” 

The music was written by Sergei Pro- 
kofieff around a Russian folk theme. In 
1921 the Ballet Russe, under Diaghielieffe 
worked out a dramatic scheme for the 
choriography and presented it in Paris. 
The Festival Dancers at The Neighborhood 
Playhouse use this scheme with occasional 
directions from the music, but the detailed 
interpretation was created by them under 
Misses Alice and Irene Lewison and is given 
for the first time in America. 

Preceding “Buffoon” is an Arabian Fan- 
tasia which is well worth seeing for its 
quite successfully created oriental touches, 
although it lacks dramatic force. 

| ean 


Balzac and the Glory 
of Sex 


Bocaccio’s Decameron may be called the 
expression of pagan conception. Without a 
word, the sexual act, cropping out repeat- 
edly, is stripped of lies, and becomes an 
event the deep meaning of which is the 
pure straining of human being to human 
being. The unveiled brutality of Nature is 
brought into one single bold yea-saying 
formula; and prudish ears will do well to 
avoid this song of the beauty of pro-crea- 


tion. The laughter in these short novels is 


penetrated quietly, very quietly, by the 
tragedy which lurks behind the abundance 
of apparent comedy. 

It is Balzac who first succeeds in showing 
the marriage of tragical pathos with the 
Most 
people read his Contes Drollaticques for 
their erotic thrill. But that is not what 
I wish to speak about. Rather, let it be 
pointed out that behind the outwardly biz- 
arre forms of the sexual experience, its 
tragedy grows into the gigantic. This gives 
the sexual a thoroughly pagan valuation; 


the thought of unescapable fate, of the 
destructability of life, of its draught of joy. 
The bending of oneself before the power 
and the weight of life, to the laughter of 
others, who nevertheless themselves were 
engendered by the same fate! 


Into the center of the world, where it 
belongs, Balzac puts this, the most enor- 
mous act of human power-release. To 
Christendom, which kills the senses, it 
sounds like laughter out of hell: this, which 
to us is beauty, religion, even a nearness to 
the Deity Itself. The womb of the woman 
becomes the navel of the earth, and even 
God through it finds the way to the world 
and its salvation. 


This thought sounds through all the 
works of the man. And the tragic pes- 
simism of his words reveals only what is 
human. All the passions are reconciled and 
absolved by the death of the individual. 
There is no crime any more which we do 
not carry within ourselves, and whose end 
may not be death. We are all guilty. Bal- 
zac can be compared only with Dostoyevski. 


We all have blood, and we all are en- 
gendered by the same God. He, however, 
is not a formula, not a prima causa, nor 
yet any other vapor of words. He is alive, 
and He comes to us in the ecstasy of the 
highest beauty and of the deepest fulfil- 
ment; and then all the tragedy of the 
world is revealed. In one story, the woman 
who happens to be queen dies with joy at 
the return of her lover; beauty and ecstasy 
are not too dearly bought with the lot of a 
human fate. 


Here we stand on the mountains, around 
us only the heavens and the stars; and we 
engender the world. The courage of man 
absolves him, and his suffering is the trib- 
ute for which he captures the beauty of the 
heavens and tears her to himself out of the 
hands of the gods to be his bride. 

—GASTON BOUCHER. 


grotesque comedy of the situation. 
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A UNIVERSITY BEING KEPT BUSY 


Northwestern is creating a good bit of 
excitement. 

One day, we read of the gift of Mrs. 
Montgomery Ward (Mail Order House, you 
know,) of some millions of dollars for the 
endowment of the medical school which 
should complete the process of making 
Chicago (among other things) “the medical 
center of the world.” This was rather 
kind, we thought. The next day, we saw 
a picture of Mrs. Ward quite coolly hand- 
ing President Scott a check for another 
million. It appears that the lady had been 
so touched by a banquet given in her honor 
that she promptly increased her contribu- 
tion, Soon we learned how it had been done. 
President Scott, it seems, has a Million 
Dollar Pen. 

Enter a Magic Pen 

“It is an ornate pen,” we quote from 
The Daily Northwestern, “presented to him 
by one of the best known fountain pen 
manufacturers. At first President Scott 
used it only when signing diplomas—and 
says he intends to continue this practice— 
but recently he has been so fortunate with 
it that he always carries it when on an 
important mission. 

“A philanthropic Chicago woman who 
recently made two large gifts to North- 
western University, was handed the million 
dollar pen not long ago and without a 
moment’s hesitation wrote her name to a 
letter which increased her donation, already 
princely, by another million dollars. 

““‘Whenever I’m to call upon a man or 
woman who is planning to make a large 
contribution to the cause of education, I 
open my desk carefully, remove the lucky 
fountain-pen and place it in my vest pocket,’ 
said President Scott, ‘with that pen handy, 
V’m almost sure of returning to North- 
western with a large donation either in 
my pocket or duly signed for. It’s the only 
million dollar pen I’ve ever heard of and 
naturally I prize it highly.’” 

This seems to be taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of benevolent millionaires. One 
can’t very easily help signing away a mil- 
lion or two when confronted with such an 
instrument. 

Enter a Radical 

The next we heard was that President 
Scott had refused Scott Nearing permission 
to speak to the College Liberal Club or any- 
where on the campus. The idea of Mr. 
Nearing addressing a group of students 
under the patronage of Trustee Elbert H. 
Gary is just a bit incongruous. Perhaps 
the students realized this; at any rate, the 
Liberal Club obligingly held its session at 
Garrett Biblical Institute and listened to 
Mr. Nearing in spite of the alleged at- 
tempts of President Scott to prevent the 
meeting. 

The Mysterious Thirty-Eight Explain 

This has all been submerged by the hys- 
teria over the actions of “The Thirty- 
Eight.” Before going into the storm the 
meeting of these students caused, we shall 
endeavor to present “What happened.” The 
information we have obtained was sent by 
one of the instigators of the meeting, a 
Northwestern senior: 


“The conference, out of which all this 
grew was called as a follow-up of the 
innocuous Indianapolis affair by members 
of YMCA and YWCA, the Student Vol- 
unteers and The Student Forum. Each of 
the groups had a representative or two on 
the executive committee. Invitations were 
issued to all organizations to send two rep- 
resentatives to the conference—some of 
them did. The conference was held during 
the vacation between semesters. The speak- 
ers, so far as possible, were chosen because 
they would present the Indianapolis point 
of view to the whole campus. We had Paul 
Blanshard, who was at Indianapolis; Dr. 
Abner of the Olivet Baptist Church (Chi- 
cago, colored) and Reinhold Neibuhr who 
went on the Kirby Page expedition to Ger- 
many and Europe. The point of view was 
not altogether the orthodox one, but heaven 
knows we get enough of that day by day 
in every way. Even the R.O.T.C. admitted 
that. 


The Plot: a League of Nations 


“We held as much time—more, in fact— 
in discussion groups as we did in assemblies 
with speakers. Out of the discussion groups 
came certain points of view. To carry 
through the Indianapolis analogy we had 
those points of view presented at the last 
session. The views on war were much the 
same as those at Indianapolis. There were 
140 people present that night; and of that 
group 38 voted never to participate in an- 
other war. Incidentally, only 15 voted for 
preparadness. The vote was almost unan- 
imous for a League of Nations, and was 
unanimous for a world court. 

And Working Girls 

“Besides that the question of industrial 
relations and responsibility came up. We 
voted by a majority that we should insist 
on the presentation of both sides of con- 
troversial questions in our classes; that we 
hold a responsibility to the workers who 
made our education possible, and that our 
choice of a life work should reflect our 
responsibility; that we had a right to pro- 
test endowments when such endowments 
came as a result of accumulations of wealth 
by exploitation of workers; (Here, you 
could almost hear the crowd salving their 
consciences—our late endowments were of 
course not a result of exploitation of girls 
in the Montgomery Ward plant—only a few 
campus people really know the hideous 
facts there)—that we should protest trustee 
control which prescribed what a professor 
could and could not say—unanimous. 

“We voted in favor of complete social 
equality between races—by an almost ma- 
jority vote. 

“And out of that innocuous affair—wholly 
Christian in character—has arisen this 
tempest.” 


A Student Paper Editorializes 

And indeed it has been a tempest. The 
Daily Northwestern poured forth a frenzied 
editorial which it tried later to explain. It 
closes with: 

“There is no place on Northwestern’s 
campus for anyone but Americans! Those 
theorists whose far distant vision senses 


the coming of Utopia, with social equality 
of races, peace, and consequent remedy of 
all social evil, have no business at North- 
western seeking common sense education. 
Scott Nearing and his ludicrous associates 
have the right kind of a school for these 
pacifists and disciples of Marxian creed— 
the School of Socialism in New York City. 
But it will be no source of pride for North- 
western to send transfers to this institu- 
tion. 

“In spite of this galling incident it is 
consoling to realize that the majority of 
Northwestern students have become in- 
censed with anger at such slander. Let us 
hope that the public will weigh this pub- 
licity with the proper bias for the real 
truth of the situation.” 

The Chicago Tribune, which always laps 
up any available scandal about North- 
western, has given the incident plenty of 
publicity. The Daily Northwestern has 
carried many columns of frantic and pas- 
sionate declarations, for and against the 
decision. The following are typical and 
show too clearly in how many different 
languages English can be spoken. 

Devil Dog and Lily Liver 

A “Thirty-Eighter” speaks: 

“In 1917 I was a “red-blooded American” 
and enlisted in the U. S. Marine Corps. 
Most of my “devil-dog”’ friends were killed, 
after having killed many Germans around 
Chateau Thierry, etc. They died for their 
country that war might be ended. Later 
I wakened to the fact that war breeds 
hatred, and further wars—not peace... 

“They talk about wars for defense, but 
how can such a war be when the United 
States, in common with other nations, in- 
vites war by greed, exploitation, race 
hatred, and the like? I knew that by refus- 
ing to take part in further wars, by swear- 
ing allegiance to a higher authority than 
the state, which is God, or the eternal 
truth, I would be, in the minds of many, 
degenerating from a “red-blooded Ameri- 
can” to a “lily-blooded slacker.” Yet I 
take that stand, and I still maintain that 
I am an American. .... Though I am “one 
of the 38,” I dare to state that I love 
America. I shall attempt to do all in my 
power to see America lead the world to 
peace. War has failed. My “buddies” are 
calling to me to finish the task for which 
they died. As-a “red-blooded American,” if 
you please, I cannot sit still and let pre- 
paredness and greed and fear and race 
hatred and exploitation go on till another 
war results. I would be disloyal to those 
who gave their lives, and disloyal to my 
COUNEEY:. «427 


The Flag Gets Waved 


Says another Veteran in The Chicago 
Tribune: 

“Your article in issue of the 8th inst., 
entitled “War to Find Thirty-eight Allin- 
sons at Northwestern,” demands serious 
thought of all Americans, especially those 
who are considering college education for 
their children. Since they openly brand 
themselves as students of this reputable 
university and its deans do not repudiate 
such formed “solemn intentions,” then it 
is well we choose intelligently what col- 
leges and schools our children are subjected 
to for education in real American prin- 
ciples. If such influence and teaching is 
promulgated through our schools today, it 


1 RE TE 


is high time we change the school system 
and its instructors, that greater credit and 
understanding be had of our nation. As 
it seems this is an example of the North- 
western University, then the flying of the 
great American flag over the campus is 
an insult to that flag and our nation. 
Neither pity nor sympathy is due these 


sophisticated and unprincipled students, yet 
their youth and inexperience in world a 
fairs are to a certain degree excusable, 


nevertheless reflecting upon their mis- 
guided parents and instructors. It sounds 


like propaganda and if emanating from a 
foreign and un-American group, ignorant of 
American ideals, we might pity their unpa- 
triotic opinions on account of such mal-in- 
fluence. No American, real or honest cit- 
izen, would refuse to fight and defend his 
own country when invaded or defending 
principles for righteous cause.” 


What It All Means 

On the whole the situation looks rather 
difficult. The pacifists are all good fight- 
ers. One of them writes to us: “Enough 
to say that life is supposed to be made 
vastly unpleasant for us, and that we have 
never had a better time.”’ They may prove 
to be such ardent fighters that a quarrel 
becomes more important than an issue. On 
the other hand, the pressure exerted by 
R.0O.T.C.’s is, no doubt, unpleasant and it is 
up to the students themselves to combat it 
if it proves too irksome. Certainly no one 
else is very diligent in their behalf. We 
refrain from waxing philosophical and 
writing reams on the subject. But we must 
observe “in passing” that it looks as though 
the glorious old art of being a soldier has 
become galley duty rather than a profes- 
sion. It is uninspired: pure drudgery! Small 
wonder students fight in other fields! 


Hickory-Dickory Dock 


The cost per hour of the education fac- 
tory has been computed by Comptroller W. 
O. Miller, of the University of Pennsylvania 
unit, and has been made public by Géneral 
Manager and President Penniman. 

Students in the professional and under- 
graduate schools of the University pay in 
tuition 72.6% of the total cost of their in- 
struction in the University. Those in the 
veterinary school pay the least proportion- 
ately, with 5.7%, those in the Wharton 
School of Commerce illustrate their sound 
business principles by paying their full 
cost. 

A clock-hour, consisting of one hour in 
the form of lecture, recitation, laboratory, 
quiz or atelier, weekly for the 33 weeks of 
the academic year, costs as follows: 


In Architecture, the lowest because 


of the many atelier hours, $ 6.36 
In Romance Languages, the lowest 

cost in the college 8.00 
In History 9.43 
In English 10.00 
In Mathematics 20.83 
In Latin 24.15 
In Greek, the course with the 

lowest registration 81.80 
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Find Your Interest In This List 


A CLASS IN SOCIOLOGY uses The 
New Student because it connects student 
interests with the outside world, and fre- 
quently carries information as to how stu- 
dents can establish instructive connections 
with that world at first hand. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 
throughout the country find here more 


practical information and sources of in- 


formation on matters of interest and im- 
portance to them than in any other single 


source. The New Student carries news of 


new educational policies, new ways of han- 


dling old problems in student activities, 


current intercollegiate information. In sup- 
plements it gives sometimes the results of 
intercollegiate conferences. 


DEBATE TEAMS of two large Eastern 


colleges used the same special number on 
football and athletics as a starting point 
for their arguments, on both sides. It also 
contained plenty of eivdence, written at 
first hand by coaches, players, professors 
and students. 


A PROFESSOR is analysing The New 
Student’s every number to get at the psy- 
chological states of mind of students. 


A CLASS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
subscribes en masse because The New Stu- 
dent gives inspiration and materials for 
themes closer to the freshman’s heart than 
does the theme book. 


YOUR STUDENT PAPER probably is 
getting a great deal of its intercollegiate 
material from The New Student. Now and 
then it finds here a fresh viewpoint on a 
local student problem. Many people reprint 
our editorials by men like William Allen 
White, Professor John Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell and others. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS have The New 
Student on their tables, not because they 
expect advice from it, but because most of 
them welcome any sign that students are 
actively interested in what is being done 
to them. Yes, truly. 


Students interested in CRITICISM of 
books are among the best friends of The 
New Student. Notice the present series on 


The Laboratory Departments: 


Astronomy, the highest cost $55.35 
Botany 46.12 
Physics 29.58 
Psychology 14.93 
Zoology 23.00 
Chemistry 19.48 
Etc. 
In the Wharton School of Com- 
merce, the average is $10.00 
Business Law, the lowest cost 8.55 
Commerce and Transportation 12.34 


In the Graduate School, Medicine aver- 
ages $16.68, Law $22.40, and courses in 
Indo-European Philology, Sanskirt, Sem- 
ities, and Business Administration average 
$71.51. 


French writers by Gaston Boucher, for ex- 
ample. The aim is to present what our own 
generation in Europe and America is think- 
ing and feeling: not only about the new in 
literature but also about what appeals to 


them from the past. 


The New Student has been the chief 
source of information in America on the 
YOUTH MOVEMENTS of the _ world, 
despite the fact that it warns against try- 
ing to force a youth movement in America. 
For a time this has not been stressed, 
partly for Jack of space, partly because bad 
economic conditions have destroyed many 
of the journals which were sources of in- 
formation, particularly in Germany. Direct 
contacts are being re-established now all 
over Europe. 

POLITICS we deal with only by publish- 
ing 
with respect to political affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION is 


furthered by The New Student so far as 
possible by the publication of articles deal- 
ing with interesting education in other 
countries. 


information about student interests 


And two or three organizations of DEAR 
OLD MEN regularly take a number of 
copies to see whether the younger genera- 
tion is not seeking to destroy virtue, over- 
throw the government, set up bolshevism 
and ruin us all. And since these fears are 
dearer fo the hearts of these men than all 
else, they regularly find them justified; then 
they rush to the papers and to the college 
presidents and to the parents with their 
pamphlets, enjoying themselves hugely in 
the thought that the country is going to the 
dogs, and that their superior wisdom is still 
needed to save a few remnants of it from 
destruction. Which pleasure we are willing 
gladly to accord to anyone who sends in a 
paid subscription. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Syracuse contemplates sending a debating 
team to England this spring. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, has been elected by 
unanimous vote a member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences of the In- 
stitute of France, to fill the seat left vacaat 
by the death of Lord Bryce. The Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences is one of 
five academies constituting the Institute of 
France, which was founded by Richelieu 
in 1635, abolished by the Revolution, and 
re-established by Napoleon. Doctor Butler 
receives his honor as a leader of the in- 
tellectual life of the United States, and 
because of his activities in strengthening 
the bonds between this country and France. 
He is now the only living American member. 
Other members are Premier Venizelos, the 
Earl of Balfour, M. Ador, former president 
of the Swiss Republic, former premier 
Luzzati of Italy, Baron Descamps of Bel- 
gium, and Presidnt Mazaryk of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


The University of India’s Renaissance 


By RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 


“The intellectual mind of the West has 
been luminously revealed to the world. 
What is needed to complete this illumina- 
tion is for the East to collect its scattered 
lamps and offer them for the enlighten- 
ment of the world.” 


India has her renaissance. She is pre- 
paring to make her contribution to the 
world of the future. In the past she pro- 
duced her great culture, and in the pres- 
ent age she has equally important contribu- 
tion to make to the culture of the New 
World which is emerging from the wreck- 
age of the Old. 


This is a momentous period of her his- 
tory, pregnant with precious possibilities. 
Being strongly impressed with the need and 
the responsibility which every individual 
today must realize according to his power, 
I have formed the nucleus of an Interna- 
tional University in India, as one of the 
best means of promoting mutual under- 
standing between the East and the West. 
This institution, according to the plan I 
have in mind, will invite students from the 
West to study the different systems of In- 
dian philosophy, literature, art and music 
in their proper environment, encouraging 
them to carry on research work in colla- 
boration with the scholars already engaged 
in this task. 


The Western Universities give their stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn what all the 
European peoples have contributed to their 
Western culture. Thus the intellectual mind 
of the West has been luminously revealed 
to the world. What is needed to complete 
this illumination is for the East to collect 
its own scattered lamps and offer them for 
the enlightenment of the world. 


Asia’s Duty 


There was a time when the great coun- 
tries of Asia had, each of them, to nurture 
its own civilization apart, in comparative 
seclusion. Now has come the age of co- 
ordination and co-operation. The seedlings 
which were reared within the narrow plots 
must now be transplanted into the open 
fields. They must pass the test of the world 
market, if their maximum value is to be 
obtained. 

But before Asia igs in a position to co- 
operate with the culture of Europe, she 
must base her own structure on a synthesis 
of all the different cultures which she has. 
When, taking her stand on such a culture, 
she turns toward the West, she will take, 
with a confident sense of mental freedom, 
her own view of truth from her own van- 
tage ground, and open a new vista of 
thought to the world. Otherwise, she will 
allow her own priceless heritage to crum- 
ble into dust, and trying to replace it 
clumsily with feeble imitations of the West, 
make herself superfluous, cheap, and ludi- 
crous. If she thus loses her individuality 
and her specific power to exist, will it in 
the least help the rest of the world? Will 
not her terrible bankruptcy involve also the 
Western mind? If the whole world grows 
at last into an exaggerated West, then such 
an illimitable parody of the modern age will 
die, crushed beneath its own absurdity. 


In this belief, it is my desire to extend 
by degrees the scope of this University on 
simple lines, until it comprehends the whole 
range of Eastern cultures—the Aryan, Se- 
Its object 
will be to reveal the Hastern mind to the 
East herself and to the rest of the world. 


Europe’s Need of the East 


Of one thing I felt certain during my 
travels in Europe, that a genuine interest 
has been aroused there in the philosophy 


and the arts of the East, from which the 
Western mind seeks fresh inspiration of 
Truth and Beauty. Once the East had her 
reputation of fabulous wealth, and the 
seekers were attracted from across the sea. 
Since then, the shrine of wealth has chang- 
ed its site But the East is famed also 
for her storage of wisdom, harvested by her 
patriarchs from long successive ages of 
spiritual endeavor. And when, as riow, in 
the midst of the pursuit of power and of 
wealth, there rises the cry of privation from 
the famished spirit of many, an opportun- 
ity is offered to the East to offer her store 
to those who need it. 


White Swans and White-Wash 


Once upon a time we were in possession 
of such a thing as our own mind in India. 
It was living. It thought, it felt, it ex- 
pressed itself. It was receptive as well as 
productive. That this mind could be of any. 
use in the process, or in the end, of our 
education, was overlooked by our modern 
educational dispensation. We are provided 
with buildings and books and other mag- 
nificent burdens calculated to suppress our 
mind. The latter was treated like a library 
shelf solidly made of wood, to be loaded 
with leather-bound volumes of second-hand 
information. In consequence, it has lost its 
own color and character, and has borrowed 
polish from the foreign carpenter’s shop. 
All this has cost us money, and also our 
finer ideals, while our intellectual. vacancy 
has been crammed with-what is described 
in official reports as ‘education’, In fact, 
we have bought our spectacles at the ex- 
pense of our eyesight, 
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mitic, Mongolian and others 


Susan’s Limbs 


$25,000 Legs, $25,000 Gowns, and a 
$75,000 Production Insure Success 
to the Big Ten Alumni. 


«e,..AND SUSAN’S LEGS ARE IN- 
SURED FOR $25.000,’” begins a glowing 
advertisement of the Western Conference 
Association of New York. 

“Seventy-five male students take part in 
the Michigan Opera this year (Cotton 
Stockings) which will show in New York as 
above. 

“LESTER, of Chicago, famous designer 
and creator of gowns, is the costumer, 
SUSAN, the Leading Lady, has seven dif- 
ferent changes of gowns, and the extrava- 
gance and splendor which marks each dress 
and costume in the play makes the show 


seem like a parade of the finest and most 
luxuriant of fashions rather than a light 
Musical Onera. LESTER receives a trif- 
ling $25.000 for his services. 


“ROY HOYER. one of the principal danc- 
ine coaches of Fred Stone’s latest success, 
‘Stennine Stones’. has personal supervision 
of the dancing numbers both as to creation 
and instruction. 


“BE. MORTT™ER SHUTER, well known 
director of theatricals is general director 
of the onera. which is hetne produced at 
a cost of anvroximatelv $75.000 and which 
is perhaps the most extravagant and ela- 
borate amateur theatrical ever attempted. 


“The plot of the show concerns a Cin- 
derella tvne-of girl named STSAN who is 
verv poor. but a most attractive artist’s 
model, Lionel Ames. who takes this vart, 
had the leadine feminine role in the onera 
last vear and js praised highlv bv critics 
over the country. He will go on the pro- 
fessional stage in female imnersonation 
after graduation and has his limbs insured 
avainst disahlement for $25.000. 

“A stringed orchestra of twenty pieces 
will set off the elahorate stave effects. and 
with the sinerh acconsties of the Metro- 
nalitan Onera Honse. musie lovers will be 
entranced. Vernon Mvers. a snlendid tenor 
and Rarrv Hill. whose deen rich voiee has 
eansed much eamment. carrv the leading 
male roles....” (Details follow.) 
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Name 


CMR uC eC UAT a uae eC? 


ORIENT | 


An International Magazine of Art and Culture 
Illustrated with Oriental Pictures and Plates 


A Journal of World-Fellowship and Better Understanding 
between the Orient and the Occident. 

Orient opens the portals that lead you to the ORIENTAL 
treasures in art, literature and culture. 


Published bi-monthly, Subscription $3.00 a year 


50 cents a copy 


Announcing the $1000 ANNUAL ORIENT PRIZE for 
International Essay Contest in the 1924 ORIENT ANNUAL 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(Good for Thirty Days only) 


ORIENT MAGAZINE, 182 Nassau Street, New York, Ye 

Enclosed $1.00 please send me copy of 1924 ORIENT ANNUAL which 
entitles me to two following issues of Orient Magazine, by which time I 
should be able to decide if I would like to continue to be a subscriber. 
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